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Al SIl AC I 

To analyze ana conparo tne coo[erative occupational 
education ana vocn t lonal- 1 echiiicai school pro grains ana graduates ir. 
the SpL ingi 1 ^^ Id , Eisscuri, public schools,, i lif o r in a t ion rorms were 
ser:t to: (1) 26b uaauat^s ot tne cooperative occupational educaticn 
progra.TiS and 1 7 graduites ot the voca t icija 1 - cn ni cai school tor the 
years tneir parents, and (d) preserit and past 

employers. Scfi-e con cl usicfis were; (1) Voca t lona 1- tc chni cal ircqreifS 
seemed to nave greater if-iact it^ ma i ri ta i ni ng studeiit interest and 
i!ii[rovinj attitudes towards school, (2) Cooperative education 
graduates e;:pl:asived the d^^ ve 1 op :ren t ot des'irabLo ^ e rson a -r.oci a 1 
cha ractei lot irs and vocational-technical graduates emphasized gob 
skills and related kriowlfdge, (d) Transition t rom senooi to tuli-tir.c 
e mploy rei ^ t is made mote guickly and easily through ccoperative 
education programs, (4) ^ majority ot voca tiona 1 -tr ch i.i cal graduates 

took auvantage ot ufisuper vised work experience pregtams while in hign 
school, (b) Alter a period ot adjustiH nt, the vocal lonai- te-cnui cal 
graduates tended to return to the occupation tor which they were 
iraiiica in greater nucoers, and (6) Cooperative education vgraduates 
tended to demonstrate ."oic desirable personality traits, work habits, 
and d nigner decree ot cccupational c cm potency. (D:1) 
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PREFACE 

Since the p.issa^c of the Smith-Hushes Act ot 19 W the public schools in all 
the States have csiablishetl programs of vocational education and texlay, as ntscr 
bef'^rc, vticational education is almost a universally accepted national, if not in- 
dfvidua!. necessity. Several types of programs have been developed in trie area 
of trades and industries, including the day trade preparatory ebss or school in 
which )outh are taught both the skills and necessary related knowledge of the 
occupation in the classrtx:)m and latxirator)’ prior to empkiymcnr, and in the parr* 
time ax)prrativc program in which the j( b skills and pr^xfcdures of the occupa- 
tion arc learned through part-time work wages on the job under the direction 
ol the employer, and the ctxirdinated related ir.structiiin is provided through the 
scIhx)], 

These programs arc t]uitc diflcrcnt, each having certain inherent advantages 
ar.d certain limitations. Originally, the trade prcpaiator) program wa> found al 
m(.st exclusively in the larger community, the part-time cooperative program in 
the small school or coirimuniiy. Tixlay, however, many large citie.s have adopted 
C4X)pcratisc programs, and day trade preparatory classes are found in numerous 
smaM schools as well as in area vocatiunal-technical schcxds. 

In spite of these developments, too little is actually known as to the rela- 
tive merits of the two approaches to the preparation of youth for emplo)mcnt. 
At this time, when federal and state funds for vocational education are being 
greatly increased, signaling still fjitlicr developments, factual information aUvut 
the relative merits of these programs > needed. 

Reported here in summary form are the findings and conclusions of a com- 
parative study (/ part-time c xipcrativt occupational education versus the day 
trade preparatory program in a tit) having long-established programs of both 
ivpes. It is believed that the findings will be of interest to state and local boards 
of vtxationaJ education, scIukjI acJministrators, teacher educators, kxal difec,\.rs, 
csxvrdinators, and others interested in the operation of quahty programs of voca- 
tional education. 
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Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this study was to analj7c and compare the Ox>pcrativc Oc- 
cupational rducation and Vocational-Technical Sdiool pr j^rams and graduatc.s 
in the Springfield, Missouri, public .schools. 

More spccifjcally. iIjc study sought answers to the fo I! owning cjucsiions: 

L How naany high icliool students had graduated from each of the two 
programs, and how were they distributed with respect to sex, race, in- 
telligence, scholastic rank and grade point average? 

2. What was the nature ancl e\ten: of the high school cducitlon and train- 
ing of the two groups of graduates? Wlut opinions arc held by the two 
groups toward their education and training as it relates to their present 
joK‘;? In wliat extracurricul-u act i>‘i ties di.’ the graduates participate, and 
how exiensivL was this participation? To what extent did paiiicipaiion in 
vcKational education limit their choices of other curricular activities? 

3. How much and w hat kind of education and training beyond high schoil 
had each group of graduates obtained^ What was the relationship, if any, 
of rile post-high school education and training of the graduarcs to the 
training received in high scbot/l? What has been the cost to tLe school 
in operating the two vocational cilucation programs? 

i. How do the two groups ccmaparc with respect to occupational back- 
ground. and tIk nature and amount of work experience received prior to 
their participation in vocationabtcchnical txlucation in high schixd? What 
was the nature and extent of titc work experiences of the two groups of 
graduates while receiving cKcupational training in high school ' 

5. Wl>at jobs were held by tlic graduates, inclui'ing their curr„'^t jobs., and 
how arc the jobs related to the training obtained in high school? To 
w hat extent were the graduates satisfied w iih the jobs they held? What 
was the nature and extent of uncmplot nicnt of the two groups ofgradu' 
ates. and wliar reasons were given for changing jobs? 

6. What opinions are held by the parents of the graduates toward the pro- 
grams of vocaiinnal education and the cfTcct they bad on their son or 
dauglitcr? What opinions arc licld by the participating employers toward 
the twvi programs? How do (he current employers rare the two groups of 
graduates with respect to pc:v>nal characteristics, work habits, and over- 
all c<impctcncc as young workers.^ 

DefInMian of Terms 

Coopiratiii 0\(upJtioujI Edui'ttiof} ['regram refers to a program for persons 
who arc enrolled in school and who, chrojgh a c<x>^'<*fativc arrangement be- 
tween the s ntX)l and employers, receive part-time vocational instruction in the 
school and on-the-job training through pait-timc employment. 

Oxjperjtftf Oa t[jf*onai Education graJujlf refers to graduates of the four 
high schools in Springfield, Sfissi^uri, who had completed at least one year cT 
trade and industrial tninin^f in the Gxipcrativc Occupational Education pro 
grams. 
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Vocalio)ial‘TechniCi:l Scf?oo! grn(iuiths, as used in this study, refers to grad- 
uates who had completed pre-employment trade and industrial and technical 
courses in the ViKational-Tcchnical School in Springfield, ^^issouri. 

Vocatwnal’Tedmkal Sihool participating employer, as used in this study, refers 
to a business or institution wjiicli provided employment for graduates of the \\> 
catlonal-Tecbnical Schixj) immediately ^ftcr graduation from high school 

Cooperative Oaupationa! VJucation participating employer refers to a business or 
institution which provided training stations tor Cooperative Occupational Edu- 
cation graduates wJiile they were in high school and afterward. 

Current mploytn refers the businesses or institutions reported by the grad- 
uates as their places of employment at the time of the study. 

Sources of Data And Method of Study 

Data for the study were obtained in part from the Vocational Division ot 
the Missouri State IXpr.rtment of Education and from records found in the high 
schools and the VocationalTechnical SchiK)! in Springfield, AJissouri. Additional 
data were obtained from personal interviews and conferences with coordinators 
of Cooperative Occupational Education progr.ims and Vocational-Technical 
ochooi staff. 

Finally, information forms were sent to: (1) 286 graduates of the Coopera- 
tive Occupational l^ucation programs and 117 graduates of the Vixational- 
Tcchnical School for the ycats 1961-1965, (2) parents of both groups of grad- 
uates, (3) employers who provided training stations for the Cooperative Occupa- 
tional Education programs, (4) employers who provided initial employment for 
Vocational-Technical School graduates, and (5) current c.nploycrs of the two 
groups of graduates. 



StudenH Who Were Attracted fo Cooperollve Occupational Education 
and Vocational-Technical School Courses 



The graduates of Coopfrativc Occupational Education programs were ap- 
prcximatcly evenly distributed with respect to sex. whereas tl>e VcxatJimalTccii- 
nical Scho<')l was serving predominantly m^le student.s. 

Negro students were rot attracted to either of the vcKational programs in 
large nunbers. Iwo j^cr cent of both groups were Negro. 




Inteliigonce and Achlovoinont of Cooperative Occupational Education 
and Vocational-Technical School Oroduotet 

As indicated in Table I, there was no significant difference between the two 
groups of graduates with tcspcct to intelligence as rr.casurcd by the Califotnu 
Short Form Test of Mental Maturity. 
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TABLE I 

COMBAIUSON OF THE INTELUGEN'CE QUOTIENTS 
OF THE TU’O GHOUPS 



IntclliiLtrnco 

Quotients 


Cooperative Occupa- 
tional Education 
Graduates 


Vocational-Technical 

School 

Graduates 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


130-139 


2 


1 


4 


1 


120-1J9 


16 


7 


31 


9 


110-119 


53 


24 


69 


20 


100-100 


04 


30 


315 


33 


90-90 


C6 


30 


84 


23 


S0-S9 


12 


G 


44 


12 


70-70 


4 


2 


5 


1 


GO-GO 


0 


0 


2 


1 


Total 


217 


100 


354 


100 


Mean 


101.31 




103. 53 




Stanitard Deviation 


11.45 




12.56 C.U. 


.057 



For the purpose of comparison, the class r?nks of rhe :wo groups of grad- 
uates were divided into three caregorits: the upper, middle, and lower thirds. As 
shown in Table II, there was no significant difference between the two groups 
in educational achic semen r, A larger per cent of both groups were found ro rank 
in rhe lower one-thiid of rhe graduating class. 
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TABLE il 

COMPARISON OF TIiE TW'O GROUI>S WITH RESPECT TO CIASS RANK 



Class 

Hank 


Cooi^rativc Occupa- 
tional Education 
Graduates 


Vocational -Technical 
School 
Graduates 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


Upper -third 


56 


20 


53 


13 


Middle-third 


104 


30 


150 


3G 


L/'’'\er-lhircJ 


124 


44 


209 


51 


' >tal 


28 


IOC 


412 


100 


C. R, In the upper 










third 


.99 








C. R. in the lower 










third 


1.40 
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Occupations For Which Cooperative Occupational Education Graduates 
Obtained Training 

Approximately one-fourrh of the Vocarional-Tcchnical School graduates re- 
ceived two years of training, while less than one per cent of the Cooperative Oc- 
cupational Fxiucation graduates participated in the program for two years. 

As reported in Table III, the Cooperative Occupational Education program 
provided training in 41 different occupations, approximately 75 per cent of w'hidi 
were in four occupational fields: food trades, health tx cup at ions, construaion 
trades, and automotive mechanics, The V^ocational-Tcchnical School provided 
training in nine occupational fields. 



TABLK m 

OCCUPATIONS KOR WHICH COOPtIUllVK OCC UPATIONA L KDUCATION 
r.RALUATKS OBTAINKO TRAINING 



Oc‘cui>ation 



Number 



Per Cent 



Pood Trades: 100 

Commercial cook (^!S) 

Institutional food service {S} 

Commercial hakinj; (4) 

Health Occui>ations: SO 

Hospital aid (50) 

Dental Assistant (15) 

Meiliral record tcehnolo^- (y) 

Mcnlical Icc’inolo^* (5) 

Laboratory tcchnolo^' (1) 

^fccbanics Trades: 31 

Auloniolivc mechanics (2S) 

Automotive Ixxly-fcndcr repair (2) 

Airplane mc'cbanics (1) 

Construction Trades: 16 

Carpentry (9) 

Bricklaying (3) 

Llcctrlcal installation (1) 

Plumbing (1) 

Highway const i\!C lion (1) 

Heavy machinery operation (P 



Library assistant 9 

Cosmetology 7 

Production machine operation 7 

Meal cutting 6 

Air conditioning and refrigeration 2 

Drafting 2 

fntenor decorating 2 

Machine shop 2 

Radio and television repair 2 



35 



23 



n 



6 



2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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TABLE HI <Gontirucd) 

OCCUPATIONS FOn COOPERATIVE OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 

0 IIA D U A TES OBTAI N ED T KA I NINC, 



Occupation 


Numhci 


Per Cent 


Watch arul jcu clry rcjiair 


2 


1 


Floristry 


2 


1 


Maintenance 


2 


1 


Custodian 


1 


W 


Upholstery 


1 




Mill and feed tcchnolotcy 


1 




Photography 


1 




Technical cost estimating; 


1 




IHiamjacisl’s aid 


1 




rur''Ier 


1 




Ceramics moldcr 


1 




Knitting 5i)ccjalist 


1 




l^^tvlscaidn^ 


1 




Tire rccai>jnnn 


1 




notel’inolcl management 


1 





•lUmainin^j items on the list less than one ficr cent each 



ParHcipation In Exlra-Currkular 
AcKvittes 

A Ijr^cr fxr cent of the Cooperative Occupational Education graduates ftx?k 
part in extra curricular activities than did Vocational-Tcchnical School graduate's. 
As indicated in Table IV, the major portiorv of both groups did not take part in 
extra-curricular activities, and those who did participate did so, in the main, in 
one or two activities. 



Typ«i of Poit*Hiyh School Education 
And Training Programi in Which 
Groduatei PaHicIpetod 

Approximately two-thirds of both groups of graduates continued theif edu- 
cation and training beyond high schcx)l as tevcalcvl in Table V, A greater per 
cent of the Cooperative Occupational Education graduates than Vocational-Tech- 
nical Schcx>l graduates continued theif education by attending private trade schcrjls 
and business or commercial schools. However, the VcKational Tcchnical School 
graduates were attracted to public trade schools, company sponsored classes, and 
military specialist schools in greater numbers. 
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TABLE IV 

EXTENT TO WHICH THE TWO GHOUl>S PARTICIPATED IN 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 



Number of Extra- 
Curricular Acti\itics 


Cooperative Occupa- 
tional Education 
Graduates 


Vocational -Technical 
School 
Graduates 


Number 


Per Cent* 


Number 


Per Cert* 


0 


52 


5G 


SI 


GO 


1 


IG 


17 


2G 


19 


2 


18 


19 


17 


13 


3 


4 


4 


3 


2 


4 


3 


3 


2 


2 


5 


1 


1 


2 


2 


G 


0 


0 


1 


1 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


s 


0 


0 


1 


1 


Total 


9T 


100 


133 


100 


•Per cent of respondents. 



TABLE V 

PARTICIPATION OF GRADUATES IN POST- HIGH SCHOOL 
EDUCATION AND TRAINING 




Cooperative Occupa- 


Vocational- Technical 




tional Education 


School 




Graduates 


Graduates 




Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


Took education 










or training 


62 


G6 


62 


62 


Took no education 










or training 


32 


34 


51 


33 


Total 


94 


100 


133 


loo 




Rflotlon of Pctt-Hi9h School Tro'nlnQ 
lo High School Training 

Approxifjutc^y 40 per cent of the post-high school training received by Co- 
operative Occupational Education graduates and 50 per cent of that received b^' 
Vocational ‘Technical School graduates was related to the training received in high 
sc^"")ol, as indicated in Table VI. 
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TABLE VI 

HELATJON OF POST-HIGH SCHOOL TRAI^NG TO 
HIGH SCHOOL TRAINING 





Cooperative Occupa- 
tional Education 
Graduates 


Vocational -Technieal 
SchcK. 1 
Graduates 




Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


Rt latcf] 


31 


40 


60 


50 


UnrclateH 


47 


60 


60 


50 


Total 


78 


100 


120 


100 



Opporlunily for Vocationol-Technicol 
School Groducfet fo Obfo7n Work 
Exporience Whito Receivinp Troinlng 

As rcvcalal in Tabic VII, the average number of weeks that Vocational- 
Technical School graduates had worked while enrolled for training exceeded that 
of the Cooperative Occupational Education graduates. Thus, the Vocational- 
Technical School graduates had ample opportunity to obtain work experience 
while receiving training. 



TABLE VII 

HOURS PER WEEK AND NUMBER OF WEEKS WORKED BV 
GRADUATES DURING TRAINING 





Average Number 
of Weeks 


Average Number 
of I’jurs 
Per Week 


Cooperative Occupational 






Education Graduates 


37 


23,4 


Vocational -Technical 






School Graduates 


41 


27,4 




Woget Receivtd By Groduotet While In 
High School 

The average wage of the Cooperative Occupational Education graduates dur- 
ing their training was 84 cents per hour, while the Vocational-Technical School 
graduates earned, on an average, 11.28 per hour in their unsupervised part-time 
jobs, as reported in Table VHI. Nearly all of the Cooperative Occupational Edu- 
cation graduates had earned less than |1,25 per hour, whereas approximately one- 
fifth of the VcKational -Technical School graduates had earr>ed betw een ll.Wand 
13.00 per hour. 
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TABLE VIII 

WAGES RECEIVED BY GRADUATF^S WHILE IN HIGH SCHOOL 



Hourly 

Wages 


Cooperative Oceupa- 
tional Education 
Graduates 


Voeational-Technical 

School 

Graduates 


Number 


Per Cent 


r^umbe r 


Per Cent 


.50 - 


- .99 


70 


74 


17 


22 


1.00 ■ 


-1.2-4 


21 


23 


21 


27 


1.25 - 


- 1.-49 


2 


2 


22 


28 


1.50 ' 


-1.99 


0 


0 


13 


17 


2,00 - 


- 2.49 


0 


0 


o 


4 


2.50 * 


■ 2.99 


1 


1 


1 


1 


3.00 - 


■ 3.49 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3.50 • 


- 3.99 


0 


0 


0 


0 


■4.00 ■ 


■ over 


0 


0 


1 


1 


Total 




94 


100 


78 


100 


Average Hourly Wage 


.84 




1.28 





Length of Time Required to Obtoln 
First Full-Time Jobs 

A larger per cent of the Cooperative Occupational Education graduates were 
able to make the transition from school to full-tim^ empIo)ment immediately 
after graduation from high school, as shown in Table IX. Approximately 
half of these graduates were employed immediately afeer graduation, whereas only 
ten per cent of the VocationaI*Technical School graduates had obtained ftill time 
employment by graduation. 

TABLE IX 

LENGTH OF TIME REQUIRED TO OBTAIN FIP^T FULL-TIME JOB 





Cooperative Occupa- 
tional Education 
Graduates 


V^ocailonal-Tcchnical 

School 

Graduates 


Weeks 


Number 


Per Cent* 


Number 


ivr Cent’ 


0 


47 


54 


9 


10 


1 - 3 


17 


19 


34 


37 


4 - 6 


4 


5 


25 


27 


7 - 9 


3 


3 


16 


IS 


10 - 12 


2 


2 


1 


1 


13 wid over 


15 


17 


6 


7 


Total 


S8 


100 


91 


too 



*Pcr cent of responses to this item. 
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Relafion of Initiol and Current 
to Training Received in High 5choot 

As revcileJ m Table X, a larger per cent of the Cooperative Occupational 
Education graduates than Vocational- Technical School graduates had accepted 
initial en^ployment in the same or related occupation for whUh they had been 
trained in high school. 



TABLE X 

REtJMIOX OF FIRST JOB TO TRAINING 
OBTAINED IN HIGH SCHOOL 





Cooperative Occupa- 
tional Education 
Graduates 


Vocation il-Technical 
Svhool 
Graduates 


Employed in; 


Number 


Per Cent* 


Number Per Cent* 


Same occupation 


26 


33 


15 


15 


Closely related 
occupation 


7 


9 


15 


15 


subtly related 
occupation 


16 


21 


16 


16 


Unrelated occupation 


29 


37 


56 


54 


Total 


78 


100 


102 


100 



*Pcr cent of responses 



A larger per cent of the Vocational-Technical School graduates were current- 
ly working in occupations that were cither the same or related to the trade for 
which they had been trained in high rchocl, as shown in Table XI. 



TABLE XJ 

RELATION OF CLRRENT JOBTO TRAINING 
OBTAINED IN HIGH SCHOOL 




Cooperative Occupa- Vncational-Tcchnicat 

liotuil Education School 

Greduates Jradjates 



Employed In; 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per C^^nt 


Same occupation 


1? 


21 


19 


IS 


Closely related 
occupation 


7 


9 


19 


18 


Slib l.tly related 
occupation 


14 


IS 


23 


22 


Cnrelalcd occupation 


41 


62 


45 


42 


Total 


V9 


100 


106 


100 



I r*. 
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Opinions of Porc^nls Concerning Time 
Devoted to Training in the Two 
Vocational Education Programs 

Parents of bo:h groups of graduates indicated that the time re<}uircd to par- 
tlciparc in ^Cooperative Occupational Education or the VocationahTechnical 
School programs was not a major problem for their son or daughter. However, 
the Cooperative Occupational Education did limit the student's participation 
somewhat in extra-curricular activities. Approximately one-fourth of the parents 
of VcKational-Tcchnical School graduates were of the opinion that the time spent 
in class could have been utilized more cfifectivcly through on-thc-job ‘.raining. 

Opinions of Parents Concerning When 
Vocational Education Should 
Be Offered to Youth 

The majority of the parents of Cooperative Occupational Education gradu- 
ates indicated that their children were mature enough to make deeijions concern- 
ii’g the r choice of occupations and method of preparation. Only a small per 
cent of the parents indicated thac train ii'.g should have been postponed until after 
graduation from high school. 

Attitudes ar^d Interests of Students 
Toword School As o Result of 
Participation in Vocational Education 

More parents of Vocational-Technical School graduates indicated that the 
vocational education program in which their thild had enrolled contributed to 
improved attitude and interest tor-ard school than did parents of CoopCFVtive 
Occupational Education graduates, These parents also indicated thai Vocational- 
Technical School graduates were entouraged to seek employment and further 
training in the occupations for which they were trained. 

Degree To Which Basic Skills and Compelenclei 
Wen Developed in the Two Programs 

Approximately equal propc^rtions of the parents of the two groups reported 
that the two programs prepaf^ their children su^Ecicntly well to enable them to 
secure employment in the occupation for which they were trained. However, ac- 
cording to the parents, a much larger per cent of (he Vocational-Technical School 
graduates obtained training in the occupation in which they were most int-^resred, 

Opinions Concarning Salarloi 
Rac«l\ td Whik Participating in 
Cooparativ* Occupational Education 

As indicated in Table XII, approximately one-fourth of the parents expressed 
the belief that their child worked for an unfair or inadequate wage while receiving 
on-thc-job training in high school, Even so, according to the parents, the chief 

14 
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reason why nearly one-half of the graduates had enrolled in the course was to 
earn a salary while in school, and that receiving a salary created a sense of finan- 
cial responsibility in their children. Over one-half of the parents indicated that 
earning a salary enabled their children to remain in school and graduate. 



TABLE XII 



OPINION'S CONCERNING SAl^RIES RECEIVED BY COOPERATIVE 
OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 



The fact that my child received 
a salary while receiving 
training in high school: 




*SA 


A 


U 


D 




Total 


\Vas his chlcC reason for taking 


No. 


20 


25 


11 


26 


12 


94 


the course 


% 


21 


27 


12 


28 


13 


100 


Made him less manageable 


No. 


1 


5 


4 


38 


43 


91 




% 


1 


6 


4 


42 


47 


100 


Crcale<i in aim a sense of 


No. 


37 


39 




8 


2 


93 


financial responsibility 


% 


40 


42 


S 


9 


2 


100 


ResuUeti In his working for 


No, 


7 


19 


18 


40 


17 


101 


an unfair wage 




7 


19 


18 


40 


17 


100 


Enabled him to remain in 


No, 


15 


37 


2 


25 


18 


97 


school and graduate 


% 


16 


3e 


2 


26 


19 


100 



♦ SA, Stror^gly Agree; A, Agree; U, Uncertain, 
D, Disagree; SD, Strongly Disagree 



Opiniont of PartUlpatmg Employers 
Concerning Tho Two Vc jational Education Programi 

Participating employers of Coopcra:ivc Occupational Education students ap- 
parently look upon the program as a means of: 

1. Emplo)ing students at a lower wage than normally paid similar full-time 
or out-of-sthoo! employees. 

2. Finding a continuous source of part-time employees year after year. 

3. Supplementing full time employees by assigning trainees to the more 
routine tasks. 

On the whole, Vocational-Technical Scho<'>l participating employers were of 
the opinion that more emphasis should be placed on the development of job 
skills and about the same emphasis on technical inforrr.arion. 




Employari Rating of tho Two Oroupi 
of Oroduatoi With Rogord to Porionol Choractoristlci, 

Work Habits and Ovor*All Compotcncl^i 

As indicated ir. XIH, a larger j-ortion of Coopcrat\c Occupational 

Education graduates were rated above average on all persona^ characteristics by 
their employers than were Vocational-Technical School graduates. 
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TABLE xiir 



EMPLOYERS^ RATINGS OF GRADUATES ON 
PERSONAL CHARACTERIS lies 



Characteristics 




Cooperative Occupa- 
tional Education 
Graduates** 


Vocational-Technical 

School 

Graduates*** 


AA* 


A 


BA 


AA 


A 


BA 


Cooperation 


No. 


18 


4 


1 


39 


21 


1 




Cr 


78 


17 


4 


64 


34 


2 


Dependability 


No. 


37 


5 


1 


37 


21 


3 






74 


22 


4 


61 


34 


5 


Moral 


No. 


17 


5 


1 


25 


34 


1 


Character 


rr 


74 


22 


4 


42 


57 


2 


Adaptability 


No. 


16 


6 


1 


29 


27 


5 






70 


26 


4 


4S 




S 


Physical 


No. 


15 


7 


1 


21 


40 


0 


Fitness 


C7 


65 


30 


4 


35 


66 


0 


Promptness 


No, 


15 


8 


0 


27 


31 


3 




ry 


65 


35 


0 


44 


51 


5 


Favorable 


No. 


14 


7 


2 


26 


31 


4 


Personality 


7 


61 


30 


9 


43 


51 


7 


Maturity 


No. 


13 


9 


1 


17 


37 


7 






57 


39 


4 


28 


60 


12 


Enthusiasm for 


No. 


13 


8 


2 


32 


23 


6 


his Work 


n 


57 


35 


9 


53 


38 


10 


Personal 


•No. 


12 


10 


1 


21 


02 


8 


Appearance 




52 


44 


4 


35 


53 


13 


Ambition 


No. 


12 


10 


1 


29 


26 


6 




? 


62 


44 


4 


48 


43 


10 


Leadership 


No. 


8 


8 


5 


13 


30 


15 


Ability 




38 


39 


24 


22 


52 


23 



•AA, Above Average, A, Average, PA, Below Average. 
^•23 employers responded to eaeh item. 

•••Gl employers responded to each Item. 



When asked how they would rate the two groups of employees on trust- 
worthiness, 87 per cent of the employers of the Cooperative (>cupr.tiona! Edu- 
cation graduates, as compared to 76 per cent of the employers of Vocational- 
Technical School graduates, indicated that they trusted the graduate explicitly, 
as revealed in Table XIV. 

As re^'taled in Table XV, the employers of Cooperative Occupational Edu- 
cation graduates again rated these graduates higher with respect to loyalty to the 
employers’ I'psiness or firn». 
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table MV 

RA ilNG OF GRADUATES WITH RESPECT TO TRUSTWORTHINESS 





Cooperative Occupa- 
tional Educaiion 
Graduates 


\’’ocalional-TcchnicaI 

School 

Graduates 


I would: 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


Trust this employee 
€X]ilLcitly 


20 


b7 


•IS 


76 


Have some reserva- 
tions about his Cher) 
trust>vorlhinf*3s 


3 


13 


12 


21 


Not trust this employee 
without supervision 


0 


0 


2 


3 


Total 


23 


100 


59 


]( , 



TABLE XV 

RATING OF GRADUATES WITH RESPECT TO LOYALTY BY 
THEIR EMPLOYERS 



I believe this 


Cooperative Occupa- 
tional Educaiion 
Graduates 


Vocational- Technical 
School 
Graduates 


employee would: 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


Support my firm or 
l^siness completely 


15 


€8 


39 


65 


Look upon my firm 
or business as 
*only a job"* but 
would support It. 


7 


32 


20 


33 


Not support my busi- 
ness or firm in the 
least. 


0 


0 


1 


2 


Total 


22 


100 


60 


100 




A larger per cent of Cooperative Occupational Education graJuarcs were 
rated by their employers as above average on all work habits except two -interest 
in his work and ability to think for himself, as indicated in Table XVI. 
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TABLE XVI 



EMPLOYERS' RATINGS OF GRADUATES ON WORK HABITS AND TRAITS 



Work habits 




Cooperative Occupa- 
tional Education 
Graduates* 


Vo;jational “Technical 
School 
Graduates** 


and traits 




♦**AA 


A 


M 


AA 


A 


M 


Ability to do 


No. 


16 


5 


1 


31 


27 


3 


his Work 




73 


23 


5 


51 


44 


5 


Willingness to 


No. 


15 


6 


1 


36 


24 


1 


do his work 


Cf 


68 


27 


5 


59 


39 


2 


Ability to get 


along with fel- 


No. 


15 


7 


0 


30 


29 


2 


low workers 




68 


32 


0 


49 


48 


3 


Ability to get 


aiong with 


No. 


15 


6 


1 


34 


25 


2 


supervisors 




€8 


27 


5 


66 


41 


3 


Careful, steady 


No. 


13 


8 


1 


29 


30 


4 


worker 




59 


36 


5 


44 


49 


7 


Takes advantage 
of new tools, 
processes and 


No. 


13 


6 


3 


22 


34 


4 


procedures 




59 


27 


14 


37 


57 


7 


Ability to fol- 


No. 


13 


9 


0 


,',^6 


33 


2 


low directions 


c 

X 


59 


41 


0 


43 


54 


3 


Willingness to 
start at the 
bottom and 


No. 


12 


9 


1 


21 


38 


1 


w'ork up 




55 


41 


5 


35 


63 


2 


Standards of 


No. 


11 


10 


1 


21 


36 


4 


workmanship 




50 


4G 


5 


35 


59 


7 


Safety minded 


No. 


11 


11 


0 


?Z 


35 


3 




n 

T 


50 


50 


0 


38 


57 


5 


Sound judgement 


No. 


10 


10 


2 


20 


36 


5 






46 


46 


9 


33 


59 


8 


Interest in his 


No. 


10 


10 


Z 


33 


24 


4 


work 




46 


4 $ 


9 


54 


39 


7 


Ah ility to think 


No. 


10 


10 


2 


22 


33 


6 


for himself 




46 


4 $ 


9 


36 


54 


10 


Self confidence 


No. 


9 


10 


o 


25 


32 


3 






41 


46 


14 


42 


43 


5 



*22 employers responJed to each item. ***AA - Abo\e Average; A, Average, 



employers responded to each item, BA, Below Average 

As revealed in Table XVU, employers of Cooperative Occupational Education 
i graduates reported greater proportions of above average ratings on all items vith 

respect to competencies on the job, The difference in ratings with respect to 
general education was very slight. 
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TABLE XVII 

EMPLOYERS' RATINGS OF GRADUATES ON OVER-ALL COMPETENCE 



Cooperative Occupa- Vocational-Technical 

tional Education School 

Grtiduates* Graduates** 



Competencies 




***AA 




M 


AA 


A 


BA 


Job skills 


No. 


12 


9 


1 


24 


32 


5 




c; 


55 


41 


5 


40 


52 


8 


Personality 


No. 


12 


8 


2 


22 


36 


3 






55 


36 


9 


36 


59 


5 


Technical 


No. 


9 


12 


1 


14 


41 


6 


knowledge 




41 


55 


5 


23 


67 


10 


General 


No. 


6 


15 


1 


16 


43 


2 


education 


rr 


27 


68 


5 


26 


71 


3 



*22 er.iployers responded to each item. ***AA - Abov'e Average 

••61 employers responded to each item. I ^'fow^Average 



Cot^ of Providing Trnlnlng 
By Iho Two Methods 

Tabic XVIII indicates the investment and operational cost of tlie two pro- 
grams and, as might be expected, the more concentrated the technical curricu- 
lum of the Vocational-Technical School the more expensive. It is obvious that 
as the curriculum is expanded in the Vocational-Technical School, it becomes 
that much more expensive, since more floor space, additional equipment, and a 
larger staff arc required for each additional course. 

The initial cost of data processing equipment, its maintenance cost, and the 
short time in which the equipment becomes obsolete makes it an expensive 
program in which to offer training. On the other hand, a course in drafting is 
comparatively inexpensive to operate. 
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Summory of Findings 

No significant differences were found between Cooperative Occupational 
Education and Vocational-Technical School graduates with respect to (I) their 
intelligence as measured by the California Short Form Test of Mental Maturit)*, 
(2) percentile rank on the Ohio State University Psychological Test, (3) scho- 
lastic rank, and (4) grade point averages. 

A majority of both groups ranked in the lower half of their graduating ebss 
on the Ohio State University Psychological Test. 

The Cooperative Occupational Education graduates earned higher marks ar>d 
held a higher average class tank than did Voc a lior^al -Technical School graduates; 
however, the difference was not statistically significant in ciihet case, 

The Vocational-Technical School graduates completed a slightly larger num- 
ber of non-vocationa! courses than did Cooperative c3:cupational Education grad- 
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^Co 0 t in some eases partially reimbursed from state and federal ^nds. 
*VaJue estimated by the Director of Vocational ^Technical Education, 
*CoAt of building calculated at SI2 per square foot. 

^Ac^al cost obtained fron. . c’lool r€?cord» and state reports. 
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uatcs, although the latter group earned slightly higher marks ?n these courses. 

Marks earned by Vocational-Technical Schcol graduates slightly higher 
than those uf Coop>er::tivc Occupatiojial Educatior. graduates in their respective 
vocational education courses. 

Only two Cooperative Occupational Education graduates obtained r^o years 
of vocational training in high school., whereas approximately one-fourth cf the 
Vocational'Tcchnkal School graduates obtained this amount of such training. 

Vocational-Technical School graduates received trair^ing in nine occupa- 
tions, whereas the Cooperative Occ ipa'ional Education gradu^^cs had leceivcd 
training in 42 different occupations, 80 per cent of which were in four occupa- 
tional fields. 

The fact that Coopeiativc Occupational Education students required trans- 
portation to their respective training stations did not seem to encourage them to 
purchase an automobile while in high school any more than the Vocational- 
Technical School gradu?ics. 

The two groups of graduates had not participated in cxtra-curric^dar activi- 
ties to 2 great extent, and then in only one or two activities. Graduates of the 
Cooperative Occupational Education program, as well as tlieir parents, indicated 
that the prog»«m had limited participation the students in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. However, only a few graduates indicated that they would have partici- 
pated to a greater degree if they had had the opportunity. 

Slightly mere Cooperative Occupational Education graduates than Vocational- 
Technical School graduates continued their education and training beyond high 
school. The majority of both groups who had continued their training did so by 
attending a four-year college or university, company sponsored classes, or adult 
evening classes. 

When the two groups of graduates attended trade school., Cooperative Oc- 
cupational Education graduates chose private trade schools, in the rr.ain, whereas 
VcKational-Tcchmcal School graduates chose public trade schools. 

On the whole, the time spent in addttiortal education and training w'as ap- 
proximately two weeks longer for Vocational-Technical Schcxil graduates than fer 
Cooperative Occupational Education graduates. 

Forty per cent of the additional education or training pursued by Coopcia- 
t»vc Occupational Education graduates, and 50 per cent of that pursued by Voca- 
tional-Technical School graduates was related to the training they had obtaLioJ 
in high school, 

A major portion of both groups of graduitcs had worked prioi to their en- 
rollment in their respective vocational education programs The two gioops had 
worked approximately the same number of hours prior to their high school 
training. The Cooperative Occupational Education graduates had worked to a 
greater extent in sales, service, and unskilled occupations, whereas a larger per 
cent of the Vocational-Technical School graduates had worked in derka^ and 
semi-sk'llcd occupations. 

More than one-half of the 'kvao'on a 1-Teen nical School graduates had worked 
while receiving t/aini.ng in high schexM. The major portion of these graduates had 
worked in service occupations, skilled, and semi-.skJIIcd cxcupations. They had 
worked, on in avenge, more weeks and hours pet week on unsupervised jobs 
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than had Cooperative Occupational Education graduates on their supervised jobs. 

VocationaJ-TcclinicaJ School graduarcs had earned a higher average sala/y on 
their part»t‘mc jobs than had Cooperative Occupational Education graduates on 
their supervised jobs, 

Cooperative Occupational Ed\ic?tion graduates were able to make the transi- 
tion from school to tail-time employment more quickly than Vocational-Tech- 
nical School graduates. 

The method most often utilized by graduates to obtain their first full-time 
jobs was through personal interviews. The next most-often-mentioned methods 
were: help of a friend and help of a relative. More Cooperative Occupational 
Education graduates thaji Vocational Technical School graduates had obtained 
their first job through the vocational education program. 

Approximately one- fourth of the Vocational-Technical School gradu tes in- 
dicated that no full-time job was available in the occupation for w^hich they were 
trained. Reasons most often given by Cooperative Occupational Education grad- 
uates for not working in occupations for which they had been trained were: they 
had found better opportunities in other occupations, and they had never intended 
to follow' that line of work. 

A larger per cent of the Cooperative Occupational Education graduates had 
worltcd in clerical and scr\icc occupations after graduation from high school^ 
whereas Vocational-Technical School graduates had worked in greater numbers 
in skilled and semi-skilled occupations. 

The more recent graduates of the Vocational-Technical School had held 
few er jobs, on the average, than had recent graduates of Cooperative Occupa- 
tional Education programs. 

When the two groups of graduates changed jobs» they did so to obtain bet- 
ter jobs, in a larger number of cases. The major reasons for terminating employ- 
ment were to enter college or to fulfill military obligationr. 

Vocational-Technical School graduates had beer, unemployed for shoiter 
periods of time than Cooperative Occupational Education graduates. Three-fourths 
of the former and one-thitd of the latter group who had been unemployed were 
unemployed for a period of four weeks or less. 

Cooperative Occupational Education graduates had moved a greater distance 
to obtain jobs than had Vocational-Technical School graduates. 

A larger per cent of the Cooperative Oc* upational Education graduates than 
Vocational-Technical School graduates obtained their ir lial jobs in the same oc- 
cupation for which they were trained or a closely related one; however, when 
current jobs were considered, the opposite was true. 

On (he whole, both groups of graduates indicated that they were well satis- 
fied with (he jobs they had held since graduation from high sch<xd. As the gtad- 
uates changcxl jobs, they were better satisfied. 

Job changes also contributed to greater economic rew atds since salaries of both 
groups increased with each job ''\irge. 

Vocational-Technical School grjduatcs had received a higher average be- 
ginning salary than Cooperative Occupational Education gr.>duaiev. lliis was also 
generally true with respect to theit current jobs, 
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Parents of both groups of graduates indicated that the time required to par- 
ticipate in the two vocational education programs was not a major problem. In 
their opinions, there was ample time to complete class assignments, fulfill other 
responsibilities at home, and take part in family activities and community^ affairs. 

Approximately one-third of the parents of Vocational-Technical School grad- 
uates were of the opinion that the time required for training could have been 
utilized more effectively through an on-rhe-job training program. 

1‘hc majority of both groups of parents were of the opinion that the train- 
ing should remain on the high school level rather than be moved to the post- 
high school level. 

More parents of Vocational-Technical School graduates indicated that the 
vocational education program in which the children had enrolled contributed to 
improved attitudes and interest toward school than did parents of Cooperative 
Occupational Education graduates. Thci,c parents also indicated that Vocational- 
Technical School graduates were encouraged to seek employment and further 
training in (Xcupations for which they were trained. 

Approximately equal proportions of the parents of the two groups reported 
that the two programs prepared their children well enough for them to secure 
employment in the occupation for which they were trained. 

Cooperative Occupational Education graduates were able to make the transi- 
tion from school to full-time employment more quickly than Vocational-Techni- 
cal School graduates. 

Parents of Cooperative Occupational Education graduates indicated that 
earning a salary while receiving training was an influencing factor in their child- 
ren’s decision to choose that method of training. This salary created a sense of 
financial responsibility in the students and provided needed funds. 

Most participating employers of Cooperative Occupational Education grad- 
uates were of the opinion that the program was an excellent method of obtaining 
full-time and part-time w orkers. However, a comparatively large pec cent of Co- 
operative Occupational Education ; articipating employers reported difficulties in 
complying with the requirement to employ students for a minimum of 15 hours 
per week and in retaining workers after graduation from high school. 

Some employers looked upon the Cooperative Occupational Education pro- 
grams chiefly as a means of securing part-time employees at lower w>ges, of 
readily available help, and of supplementing regular full-time workers. 

On the whole, participating employers were of the opinion that more em- 
phasis should be placed on the development of job skills and about the same em- 
phasis OTi technical information. 

Cooperative Occupational Education graduates were rated consistently abo\‘C 
average on all personal eharactcristics by their employers whereas V(xatlonaI- 
Tethnfcal School graduates were rated somewhat lower. However, when the tw\) 
groups were compared on a combined rating of average and above on all charac- 
teristics, (he Vocational-Technical School graduates surpassed the Cooperarbt 
Occupational Education graduates on four characteristics. 

Both groups of graduates w ere reported to be somcv. hat Jacking in leader- 
ship ability. 
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A larger proportion of the Cooperative Occupadonal Education graduates 
were rated higher on trustworthiness and loyalty than Vocational-Technical 
School graduates. 

Cooperative Occupational Education graduates were rated above aveiage on 
all work habits except self-confidence and interest in their work. When a com- 
bined rating of average and above was considered, Vocational-Technical School 
graduates were rated in this manner on six of the twelve items. 

A larger per cent of Cooperative Occupational Education graduates than Vo- 
cational-Technical School graduates were rated above average on over-all compe- 
tencies in all four areas: job skills, technical knowledge, personality, and general 
education. 

Cooperative Occupational Educati^.»n graduates placed greater emphasis on 
personal relationship skills, whereas Vocational-Technical School graduates placed 
more emphasis on reading and interpretive skills. 

The cost of establishing and operating the Vocational-Technical School pro- 
gram was much more expensive than that of operating the Cooperative Occupa- 
tional Education j^fogram. However, this cost was somewhat offset by the faa 
that approximately 1,750 adult trainees were utilizing the Vocational-Technical 
School facilities. 



Conclusions 

No claim, of course, is made that the sample included in this study is truly 
representative of similar programs and graduates in all parts of the country. 
However, it is believed that the study reflects the true situation in Springfield, 
Missouri, and lo the extent that the d-ta sre rcpiescntative of similar programs 
in other cities, the conclusions which follow apply to them also. 

Students enrolling in Cooperative Occupational Education and Vocarior>al- 
Tcchnical School programs arc likely to be more similar than different with re- 
spect to intelligence, percentile rank, class rank and grade point average. 

There arc more opportunities for training of both sexes in part-time Cooper- 
ative Occupational Education programs than in full-time Vocational-Technical 
programs. 

Cooperative Occupational Education graduates and graduates of Vocational- 
Technical Schools may be expected to participate to about the same extent in 
non-vocational subjects and other curricular activities. Neither group is likely to 
participate to a great degree in extra-curricular activities. 

Ftoth vocational education prognms serve to maintain Siudent intcics' and 
improve, attitudes toward school. The Vocational-Technical School programs seem 
to have a greater impact in these respects than do the Cooperative Occupational 
Education progmis. 

Cooperative Occupational Education and Vocational-Technical Schovl gradu- 
ates tend to place different values on their high school vocational training; G> 
operative Occupational Education graduates emphasize the development of desir- 
able per so nil- social characteristics, while Vocational-Technical School graduates 
emphasize job skills and related knowledge 
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Miny g.-aduites of high school vocational programs apparently discover 
shortcomings in their educational backgrounds and consequently seek further 
education or training, generally in fields closely related to their high school pro- 
gram. Comp:.rative!y large numbers of these graduates go on to college, even 
though their high school experiences may not lead in this direction. Continuing 
vocational training programs in the public school facilities afford more attraction 
to Vocational-Technical School graduates—possibly due to previous experiences 
and familiarities with these facilities. 

1‘ransition from school to full-time employment is made mere quickly and 
easily through part-time Cooperative Occupational Education programs since 
many of those trained in this program arc able to remain in the business or firm 
where they receive their on-the-job training. 

High school students enter the vocational education programs witii a wide 
range of experience, regardless of the type of program pursued, Cooperative Oc- 
cupational Education graduates tend to work in the clerical and scrv*icc occupa- 
tions prior to their high school vocational (raining, concurrently with the train- 
ing and after graduation from high school. 1 here is a tendency for the Vocational- 
Technical School giaduatcs to be employed in semi-skilled occupations during 
comparable periods. 

Vocational-Technical School graduates have imple opportunity to acquire ex- 
crience while receiving training, and a majority take advantage of thf oppor- 
tunity. However, this work experience is not likely to be related to the training 
pursued in high school, 

The major portion of graduates of ^*oth types of pre grams do not imme- 
diately follow the occupation for which they were trained; however, after a period 
of adjustment, the Vocational-Technical School giaduates tend to return to the 
occupation for which thc) trained in greater numbers than do Coopentive Oc- 
cupational Education graduates. 

Both groups of high school graduates arc likely to experience unemployment 
to only a small degree, Mos» all will be satisfied vnth their jobs, and if they 
change jobs, they arc likely ro better their position in doing so. 

On thc b. is of employer ratings, Gx)perarivc Occupational Poucation grad- 
uates may be expected to demonstrate more desirable personality traits, work 
habits, and a higher level of occupational competency than Vocational-Techni- 
cal School graduates. 

Employers of Cooperative Occupatiofjal Education students have a tendency* 
to utilize these students to perform routine jobs and to supplement full time 
employees. Generally, they do not pay them as well as they do youth on un- 
supervised jobs. 

Thc Cost cf estjblishirg and operating Vocj tional-Tcchnica! School pro- 
grams is muc!’. greater than Cooperative Occupational Education programs. How- 
ever, sifKC both programs tend to support and supplement each other, they should 
be developed in communities where financial means will permit, thus fleeting 
the needs of a diverse student population 




Recommendotioni 



A very small number of students taking Cooperative Occupational Educa- 
tion had enrolled ir the program for two years of training; some of their occu- 
pations may not have required more training than this- Greater effort should be 
made to encourage stt dents who are interested in this method of training to 
choose occupations which have sufficient depth to warrant a longer period of 
training. 

A more equitable salary should be provided for Cooperative Occupational 
Education students in their school-spon sored jobs to bring these salaries more 
in line with those received by Vocational-Technical Schcx)l students in their non- 
sponsored part-time jobs. Participating employers of this group should be made 
more aware of the principles and objectives of this program. Student* siiould be 
discouraged from working for "'any salary’’ in order to have a part-time job while 
in high school. 

Since fewer CcKSperati'T Occupational Education graduates attend publ'C 
trade schools for post-high school training, they should be made more aware of 
the opportunities available in public Vocational-Technical Schcx)ls in their home 
community. 

The fact that one-fourth of the graduates of the Vocational-Technical School 
indicated that no job was available in the occupation for which they were trairted, 
suggests that it would be advisable to study placement opportunities and proce- 
dures for all graduates with the v«cw^ of improving the placement service. 

In view of the fact that employers rate Vocational-Technical School grad- 
uates somewhat lower on nearly all personal characteristics, work habits, and 
over-all competencies, an effective progf'im of instruction should be developed 
for this group which would lead to the improvement of these traits. 

An attempt should be made to correlate existing work experiences with Vo- 
cational-Technical School courses, and provide additional experiences in jobs that 
arc related to thei; training, since more than one-half of these students arc like- 
ly to work part-time while they arc in school. 

Since a large number of both groups of graduates had not worked in occu- 
pations for which they were trained, an evaluation of the counseling and guid- 
ance program provided for these students should be made. In addition, the train- 
ing programs themselves siiould be studied to ascertain whether or not the courses 
offered arc related to labor market r>ccds. and the training given is of such depi^i 
that the graduates arc in demand by IcKal businesses and industry. 

An effective placement and follow-up program should be available for cur- 
rent graduates, as well as for those former graduates who arc in need of this ser- 
vice. 

More than one-fourth of both groups of graduates had attended a four-year 
college or urlvcrsit)-. Since there is a shortage of teachers in the area of industrial 
education, attempts should be made to guide promising graduates of these pro- 
grams into the area of industrial reaching. 

The lack of leadership ability by both groups, and the importance of this 
ability to adsancement and success on the job, would indicate that more study 
and emphasis should be focused on rhe development of this trait. 



